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MENIPPUS,  or  NECROMANCY. 

Menippus,  Philonides. 

1.  Menippus.  "Hail,  thou  hall,  and  thou  porch 
of  my  home,  how  gladly  do  I  look  upon  thee,  returning 
to  light  ! " 

Philonides.  Is  not,  this  Menippus  the  Dog? 
Surely  it  is  no  other,  unless  my  eyes  deceive  me. 
Menippus  all  over !  What  then  means  the  strangeness 
of  his  attire — cap,  lyre,  lion-skin?  However,  I  must 
approach  him.  Good  morrow,  Menippus.  Whence, 
pray,  have  you  arrived  ?  For  it  is  long  since  you  were 
not  be  seen  in  the  city. 

Men.  "I  am  come,  leaving  the  vault  of  the  dead 
and  the  gates  of  darkness,  where  Hades  has  had  his 
place  assigned  far  from  the  gods.''' 

■  Phil.  Oil  Heracles  !  Menippus  without  our  know- 
ledge had  died  and  then  come  to  live  again  ? 

Men.  "  Not  so,  but  Hades  received  me  while  yet 
alive." 

Phil.  And  what  was  the  occasion  of  your  strange 
and  astonishing  journey? 

Men.  "  The  rashness  of  youth  incited  me,  and 
daring  greater  than  prudence." 

Phil.  Stop  spouting  tragedy,  my  fine  fellow,  and 
tell  me  just  simply,  dismounting   from  your  iambic 
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stilts,  what  was  your  errand?  What  need  had  you 
for  your  journey  down  below?  For,  apart  from  that, 
the  road  is  not  pleasant  nor  yet  welcome. 

Men.  "0  dear  friend,  necessity  urged  me  to  go 
down  to  Hades,  to  ask  an  oracle  of  the  spirit  of 
Tiresias  the  Theban." 

Phil.  What,  can  it  be  that  you  are  raving?  Else 
you  would  not  go  on  talking  verse,  like  a  rhapsodist, 
to  friends. 

Men.  Do  not  be  astonished;  my  friend,  for  as  I 
have  lately  been  associating  with  Euripides  and  Homer, 
I  was  filled,  I  know  not  how,  with  their  words,  and 
their  verses  come  into  my  mouth  unsought. 

2.  But  tell  me,  how  are  things  above  ground,  and 
what  are  they  doing  in  the  city  ? 

Phil.  Nothing  new,  but  just  as  before  they  are 
robbing  and  perjuring  themselves,  splitting  up  interest 
and  weighing  coppers. 

Men.  Wretched  and  ill-fated  men !  Since  they 
know  not  what  decrees  have  been  ratified  among  the 
Powers  below,  and  how  terrible  are  the  laws  that  have 
been  passed  against  the  rich,  which,  by  Cerberus,  there 
is  no  device  for  them  to  escape. 

Phil.  What  do  you  say  ?  Has  some  new  punish- 
ment been  approved  by  the  Powers  below  regarding  the 
race  of  men  here  ? 

Men.  Yes,  by  Zeus,  and  many  of  them.  But  it 
is  not  lawful  to  divulge  them  to  everybody,  nor  to  reveal 
the  mysteries,  lest  some  one  bring  an  indictment 
against  me  for  impiety  in  the  court  of  Rhadamanthus. 

Phil.  Do  not,  Menippus,  on  any  account,  in  Zeus' 
name,  be  chary  of  your  speech  to  a  friend.    For  you 
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will  speak  to  a  man  who  knows  how  to  keep  silence,  and 
wrhat  is  more  to  one  who  has  been  initiated. 

Men.  Hard  is  the  task  you  enjoin,  and  not  at  all 
a  safe  one.  Yet  for  your  sake  I  must  venture.  It  was 
decreed  that  these  rich  men  and  of  great  possessions, 
who  guard  their  gold  locked  up  like  Danae — 

Phil.  Do  not,  my  dear  man,  tell  me  what  has 
been  decreed,  before  relating  that  which  I  would  most 
gladly  hear  from  you,  what  was  your  purpose  in  the 
descent,  and  who  was  your  guide  on  your  journey,  next, 
in  order,  that  which  you  saw  and  heard  among  them, 
for  it  is  natural  that  you,  who  are  a  lover  of  the  beautiful, 
passed  over  nothing  of  what  was  worthy  of  sight  or 
hearing. 

3.  Men.  I  must  do  you  this  service  too,  for  what 
can  a  man  do  when  a  friend  presses  him  ?  So  now  I 
will  relate  to  you  first  that  which  concerns  my  deter- 
mination, and  from  what  I  was  impelled  to  take  the 
descent.  Well  I,  as  long  as  I  was  reckoned  among  boys, 
hearing  Homer  and  Hesiod  telling  of  wars  and  strifes, 
not  only  of  the  demi-gods,  but  actually  even  of  the 
gods  themselves,  and,  moreover,  even  their  adulteries 
and  acts  of  violence  and  rapes  and  contests  and  banish- 
ments of  fathers  and  marriages  of  brothers  and  sisters, 
I  used  to  consider  that  all  these  were  fine  things,  and 
I  used  to  be  tickled  not  a  little  at  them,  but  when  I 
began  to  take  my  place,  as  of  mature  age,  among  men, 
here  on  the  other  hand  I  heard  the  laws  enjoining  what 
was  at  variance  with  the  poets,  not  to  commit  adultery, 
nor  to  raise  strife  nor  to  commit  rape.  So  I  was  at  a 
stand  in  great  perplexity,  not  knowing  what  I  should 
do  with  myself,  for  I  believed  that  neither  would  the 
gods  commit  adultery  and  wage  civil  war  against  each 
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other,  unless  they  judged  of  these  things  as  of  what 
was  honourable,  nor  would  the  law-givers  advise  the 
opposite  to  this,  unless  they  conceived  it  to  be  profitable. 

4.  But  when  I  was  at  a  loss,  it  seemed  right  to 
me,  having  gone  to  those  who  are  called  philosophers, 
to  put  myself  into  their  hands,  and  beg  them  to  do  with 
me  whatsoever  they  wished,  and  to  show  me  a  simple 
and  steadfast  way  of  life.  With  these  thoughts  I 
approached  them,  but  I  had  unconsciously  forced 
myself,  as  folk  say,  from  the  smoke  into  the  fire  itself. 
But  with  them,  on  examination,  I  found  most  certainly 
ignorance,  and  in  a  greater  degree,  so  that  they  very 
quickly  proved  to  me  that  the  life  of  ordinary  men  is 
all  gold.  To  be  sure,  one  of  them  advised  me  wholly 
to  seek  pleasure,  and  to  pursue  this  alone  by  every 
means,  since  this  was  happiness.  But  another,  on  the 
contrary,  advised  me  to  be  laborious  in  everything,  and 
to  get  the  mastery  of  my  body,  living  in  filth  and 
squalor  and  vexing  and  reviling  everybody,  continually 
reciting  those  universally  known  words  of  Hesiod  about 
virtue  and  the  sweat  of  the  brow  and  the  ascent  to  the 
summit.  Another  exhorted  me  to  despise  riches  and  to 
think  the  possession  of  them  a  matter  of  indifference. 
But  another,  again,  was  for  proving  even  wealth  itself 
to  be  a  good.  Now,  as  for  the  Universe,  why  must 
I  even  say  anything,  since  I  was  made  sick  hearing 
every  day  from  them  of  ideas  and  incorporeal  essences 
and  atoms  and  voids  and  a  crowd  of  names  of  such 
a  kind.  And  the  strangest  thing  of  all  is  that  each  of 
them,  speaking  of  things  the  most  opposed  to  each 
other,  used  to  find  arguments  absolutely  victorious  and 
peasuasive,  so  that  one  could  not  even  contradict  the 
man  who  affirmed  that  hot  and  cold  were  the  same 
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thing,  and  that  too  though  one  knew  indisputably  that 
anything  could  not  ever  be  hot  and  cold  at  the  same 
time.  So  I  was  absolutely  having  a  similar  experience 
to  those  who  are  dozing,  at  one  moment  nodding  forward 
in  assent,  and  at  another  throwing  their  head  back  in 
denial. 

5.  But  much  more  unreasonable  is  this — watching 
these  people,  I  found  them  quite  the  opposite  of  their 
own  theories.  At  any  rate  I  saw  those  who  advised  one 
to  despise  money  clinging  to  it  tooth  and  nail  and 
quarrelling  about  interest  and  teaching  for  pay  and 
putting  up  with  everything  for  its  sake,  and  those  who 
were  for  casting  glory  behind  one,  both  doing  and 
saying  everything  for  the  sake  of  that  very  thing,  and 
again  nearly  everybody  denouncing  pleasure,  but  secretly 
attached  to  this  alone. 

6.  So  having  been  disappointed  of  this  hope,  too, 
I  was  still  more  discontented,  quietly  consoling  myself 
that  along  with  many  wise  men  and  men  noised  abroad 
on  the  score  of  intelligence,  I  was  without  understanding 
and  was  still  going  about  in  ignorance  of  the  truth. 
And  it  occurred  to  me,  as  I  was  once  lying  sleepless  on 
this  account,  to  go  to  Babylon  and  make  my  request  of 
one  of  the  mages,  disciples  and  successors  of  Zoroaster, 
and  I  used  to  hear  that  they,  by  incantations  and  certain 
rites  open  the  gates  of  Hades  and  lead  down  whomsoever 
they  will  in  safety  and  bring  them  back  again.  So  I 
considered  that  it  was  best,  having  effected  the  descent 
by  means  of  one  of  them,  to  go  to  Tiresias  the  Boeotian 
and  learn  from  him,  since  he  was  a  seer  and  a  wise 
man,  what  was  the  best  way  of  life,  and  that  which  one 
would  choose  if  he  were  wise.  So  I  sprang  up  and 
made  straight  for  Babylon  as  quickly  as  I  could.  And 
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on  my  arrival  I  make  the  acquaintance  of  one  of  the 
Chaldeans,  a  wise  man  and  miraculous  in  his  art,  with, 
grey  hair,  and  letting  fall  a  very  venerable  beard,  and 
his  name  was  Mithrobarzanes.  And  having  made  my 
request  and  besought  him,  I  prevailed  with  difficulty 
upon  him,  at  whatever  price  he  desired,  to  conduct  me 
on  the  way. 

7.  And  the  man  having  taken  me  to  his  house 
first  bathed  me  for  twenty-nine  days,  beginning  with 
the  new  moon,  bringing  me  down  at  dawn  to  the 
Euphrates,  pronouncing  some  long  address  to  the  rising- 
sun,  which  I  could  not  very  well  catch.  For  like  the 
indifferent  kind  of  heralds  at  the  games  he  uttered 
something  hurried  and  indistinct.  Only  he  appeared, 
at  any  rate,  to  be  invoking  certain  daemons.  And  so 
after  the  incantation,  when  he  had  spit  thrice  into  my 
face,  I  would  return  home,  looking  at  none  of  those 
who  met  me.  And  our  food  was  the  fruits  of  nut-trees, 
while  our  drink  was  milk,  and  honey  mingled  with  wine, 
and  the  water  of  the  Choaspes,  and  our  bed  was  under 
the  canopy  of  heaven,  upon  the  grass.  But  when  there 
was  enough  of  preparatory  diet,  having  brought  me 
about  the  middle  watch  of  the  night  to  the  river  Tigris, 
he  would  cleanse  me  and  wipe  me  down  and  thoroughly 
purify  me  with  torches  and  squills  and  several  other 
things,  at  the  same  time  also  muttering  that  incantation, 
then  having  cast  spells  over  me  entirely  and  having 
walked  round  me,  that  I  might  not  be  injured  by  the 
apparitions,  he  brings  me  back  to  the  house,  as  1  was 
walking  backwards,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  time  we  were 
busied  in  preparation  for  our  voyage. 

8.  Now  he  himself  put  on  a  certain  magic  robe, 
in  many  respects  like  the  Median  attire,  and  he  fitted 
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me  out  with  these,  bringing  them  to  me,  the  felt-cap 
and  the  lion-skin  and  the  lyre  besides,  and  cautioned 
me,  if  anyone  should  ask  me  my  name,  not  to  say 
Menippus,  but  Heracles  or  Odysseus  or  Orpheus. 

Phil.  With  what  object  did  he  say  this,  Menippus? 
For  I  do  not  understand  the  reason  either  of  the  garb 
or  of  the  names. 

Men.  And  yet  this  is  obvious  and  not  at  all 
mysterious,  for,  as  these  had  gone  down  alive  before  us 
into  Hades,  he  thought  that  if  he  were  to  make  me 
resemble  them,  I  should  easily  pass  unnoticed  by  the 
guard  of  iEacus  and  get  in  without  hindrance,  as  being 
more  familiar,  being  recommended  in  true  tragic  style 
by  my  garb. 

9.  Well,  by  this  time  day  was  peeping  forth,  and 
having  come  to  the  river,  we  were  engaged  on  putting 
off  from  shore.  And  there  had  been  prepared  for  him 
a  skiff  and  victims  and  honey-cake  and  everything  else 
which  is  suitable  for  initiation.  So,  having  put  on  board 
all  that  had  been  prepared,  we  ourselves  also  thus 

k<  Embark,  feeling  bitter  grief,  letting  fall  a  big  tear." 
And  up  to  a  certain  point  we  were  carried  down  on  the 
"stream,  and  then  we  sailed  into  the  marsh  and  the  lake, 
into  which  the  Euphrates  disappears.  And  having 
crossed  this  too,  we  arrive  at  a  certain  desert  and 
wooded  and  sunless  spot,  upon  which  we  disembarked, — 
now  Mithrobarzanes  led  the  way, — and  dug  a  pit  and 
cut  the  throats  of  our  sheep,  and  poured  out  their  blood 
as  a  libation  about  it.  And  the  magician,  in  the  mean- 
while, holding  a  burning  torch,  crying  out  in  a  voice  no 
longer  quiet  but  as  loud  as  he  could,  called  to  all  the 
gods  together,  and  the  avenging  deities  and  furies, 
"And  Hecate,  goddess  of  night,  and  dread  Persephone;" 
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mixing  up  at  the  same  time  certain  foreign,  unintel- 
ligible and  many-syllabled  names. 

10.  Now  all  at  once  everything  there  began  to 
totter,  and  the  ground  was  burst  open  by  the  spell  and 
the  howling  of  Cerberus  was  heard  from  afar,  and  the 
business  was  exceedingly  gloomy  and  lowering. 

"  Lo,  Hades,  lord  of  those  beneath  the  earth,  trembled  in 
the  realms  below," 

for  by  this  time  the  most  part  of  things  was  made 
visible ;  the  lake  and  Pyriphlegethon  and  the  palace  of 
Pluto.  However,  having  descended  through  the  chasm, 
we  found  Ehadamanthus  all  but  dead  with  fear.  Yet 
Cerberus  barked  and  bestirred  himself  a  little,  but  when 
I  immediately  struck  my  lyre,  was  at  once  soothed  by 
the  melody.  But  when  we  came  to  the  lake,  we  were 
within  a  little  of  failing  to  cross,  for  the  ferry-boat  was 
already  full,  and  teeming  with  lamentations,  and  all 
who  sailed  in  it  were  wounded,  one  in  the  leg,  and 
another  in  the  head,  and  another  mutilated  in  some 
other  part,  being  fresh,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  from  some 
war.  But  nevertheless  when  the  excellent  Charon  saw 
the  lion-skin,  thinking  that  I  was  Heracles,  he  received 
me  and  ferried  me  over  gladly  and,  when  we  dis- 
embarked, showed  us  the  road. 

11.  But  as  we  were  in  the  dark,  Mithrobarzanes 
led  the  way,  and  I  followed  behind  holding  on  to  him, 
until  we  arrived  at  a  very  spacious  meadow,  planted 
with  asphodel,  where  the  shades  of  the  dead  hovered 
round  us,  shrieking.  And  advancing  by  a  little  at  a 
time  we  arrived  at  the  seat  of  Minos,  and  he  chanced  to 
be  sitting  upon  a  certain  lofty  throne,  and  near  him 
stood  the  avenging  goddesses  and  gods  and  furies.  And 
on  either  side  there  were  brought  up,  in  order,  many 
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men  bound  with  a  long  chain,  and  they  were  said  to  be 
adulterers  and  pimps  and  publicans  and  sycophants  and 
pettifogging  informers,  and  a  crowd  of  this  kind  of  those 
who  turn  everything  in  life  into  confusion.  And, 
apart,  the  rich  and  skin-flint  usurers  approached,  pale 
and  with  prominent  bellies  and  gouty,  having  a  wooden 
collar  and  a  pillory  of  a  hundred-weight  laid  upon  them. 
So  we,  standing  by,  saw  what  happened  and  heard  those 
who  defended  themselves.  But  certain  new  and  strange 
orators  accused  them. 

Phil.  Who  were  they,  in  Zeus''  name  ?  Do  not 
shrink  from  telling  this,  too  ! 

Men.  You  know,  I  suppose,  those  shadows  that 
are  produced  against  the  sun  from  bodies  ? 

Phil.    Of  course. 

Men.  Well,  these,  when  we  die,  bring  accusations 
and  testimony  against  us  and  convict  us  of  the  things 
that  we  have  done  in  life,  and  seem  to  be  very  trust- 
worthy, since  they  are  always  present  with  us  and  never 
quit  our  bodies. 

12.  So  Minos,  conducting  a  careful  examination, 
sent  away  each  into  the  place  of  the  impious  to  undergo 
a  penalty  according  to  the  degree  of  the  rash  acts 
committed,  and  was  especially  hard  upon  those  who  had 
been  puffed  up  on  the  score  of  wealth  and  office,  and  all 
but  endured  being  reverenced  like  the  gods,  loathing 
their  short-lived  boastfulness  and  insolence,  and  the 
fact  that  they  did  not  remember  that  they  were  mortal 
themselves  and  had  chanced  upon  goods  that  were 
mortal.  And  they,  having  stripped  off  all  those 
brilliant  things,  I  mean  riches  and  birth  and  kingship, 
stood  by,  naked,  bending  down  their  heads,  reckoning 
up  the  happiness  they  had  enjoyed  among  us,  as  though 
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it  had  been  a  dream.  So  I,  seeing  this,  rejoiced 
exceedingly,  and  whenever  I  recognised  any  of  them, 
I  would  go  up  to  him  quietly  and  remind  him  what  sort 
of  a  man  he  was  in  his  lifetime,  and  how  puffed  up  he 
was  then,  when  many  stood  at  earliest  dawn  in  his  hall, 
awaiting  his  going  out,  pushed  aside  and  shut  out  by 
his  servants.  But  he,  clad  in  purple  or  gold-hemmed 
robe  or  one  of  divers  colours,  would  scarcely  rise  up  to 
them,  and  would  think  that  he  made  those  who 
addressed  him  happy  and  blessed  by  offering  his  bosom 
or  right  hand  for  them  to  kiss.  Now,  they  wrere 
annoyed  at  hearing  this. 

13.  But  one  case  was  actually  decided  with  favour 
by  Minos.  For  you  must  know  that  when  Dionysius 
of  Sicily  was  accused  of  many  wicked  deeds  by  Dion 
and  was  witnessed  against  by  his  shadow,  Aristippus 
the  Cyrenian  having  come  in — now  they  hold  him  in 
honour  and  he  is  of  the  greatest  influence  in  the  lower 
regions — when  he  was  within  an  ace  of  being  handed 
over  to  the  Chimaera,  saved  him  from  condemnation 
by  alleging  that  he  had  been  generous  with  his  wealth 
to  many  men  of  culture. 

14.  But  after  we  had  removed  from  the  judgment- 
hall  we  came  to  the  place  of  punishment.  Here,  in- 
deed, my  friend,  there  were  many  things  that  were 
pitiful  to  hear  and  see.  For  there  were  heard  at  the 
same  time  the  sound  of  scourges  and  the  wailing  of 
those  who  were  being  roasted  over  fires,  and  racks  and 
pillories  and  wheels,  and  the  Chimaera  was  tearing  and 
Cerberus  mangling,  and  all  were  being  punished  at  the 
same  time,  kings,  slaves,  satraps,  paupers,  millionaires, 
beggars,  and  all  were  full  of  repentance  for  their  deeds. 
And  some  of  them  we  recognised  when  wTe  saw,  as  many 
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as  there  were  of  those  who  had  died  recently.  And 
they  muffled  up  their  faces  and  turned  away,  and  if 
ever  they  actually  did  look  at  us,  it  was  in  a  very  slavish 
and  fawning  way,  and  that  too  though  they  were — you 
cannot  think  how— overbearing  and  haughty  in  their 
life-time.  However,  to  the  poor  a  remission  of  half  their 
ills  was  given,  and  after  having  a  breathing  space  they 
were  punished  again.  And  besides  I  saw  too  those 
punishments  famed  in  story,  Ixion  and  Sisyphus  and 
the  Phrygian  Tantalus  and  the  earth-born  Tityus, — 
0  Heracles  !  What  a  monster  !  At  any  rate  he  lay 
taking  up  the  room  of  a  field. 

15.  But  having  passed  through  the  midst  of  these, 
we  arrived  at  the  plain  of  Acheron,  and  there  we  found 
the  demigods  and  the  demi-goddesses,  and  the  rest  of 
the  crowd  of  the  dead,  passing  their  time  according  to 
their  nationalities  and  tribes,  some  of  them  old  and 
mouldy,  and,  as  Homer  says,  unsubstantial,  and  others 
still  fresh  and  firm,  and  most  of  all  of  them  the 
Egyptians,  on  account  of  the  durableness  of  their 
pickling.  But  the  task  of  distinguishing  each  was  not 
at  all  easy,  for  all  become  exactly  like  each  other,  when 
the  bones  have  been  stripped.  However,  with  difficulty 
and  by  looking  at  them  for  a  long  time  we  recognised 
them.  But  they  lay  upon  each  other,  dim  and  obscure 
and  preserving  nothing  any  longer  of  what  is  considered 
beauty  among  us.  Positively,  since  many  skeletons  lay 
in  the  same  place  and  all,  just  like  each  other,  looked 
with  a  terrible  and  vacant  stare,  and  showed  their  teeth 
all  bare,  I  was  at  a  loss  in  myself  by  what  I  was  to 
distinguish  Thersites  from  the  beautiful  Nireus,  or  Irus 
from  the  king  of  the  Phseacians,  or  Pyrrhias  the  cook 
from  Agamemnon.    For  none  of  their  old  characteristics 
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remained  any  longer,  but  their  bones  were  alike,  indis- 
tinguishable and  uninscribed  and  able  no  longer  to  be 
distinguished  by  anyone. 

16.  Therefore,  as  I  saw  these  things,  the  life  of 
mankind  seemed  to  me  to  be  like  a  long  procession,  and 
Chance  to  manage  and  to  arrange  each  particular, 
assigning  to  those  who  took  part  in  the  procession 
costumes  that  were  various  and  variegated.  For  having 
taken  one,  if  it  should  chance,  she  would  deck  him  out 
regally,  having  put  a  diadem  on  his  head  and  allotted 
to  him  spear-men,  and  crowned  his  head  with  the 
emblem  of  royalty,  but  on  another  she  would  put  the 
costume  of  a  slave,  and  one  she  would  make  up  so  as  to 
be  beautiful,  and  another  she  would  turn  out  deformed 
and  laughable.  For  it  is  necessary,  I  suppose,  for  the 
spectacle  to  be  of  every  kind.  And  often  even  in  the 
middle  of  the  procession  she  would  change  the  costumes 
of  some,  not  allowing  them  to  go  through  with  it  as 
they  had  been  arrayed,  but,  having  changed  the  dress  of 
Croesus,  she  would  force  him  to  take  the  dress  of  a 
servant  and  a  slave,  and  Meeandrius,  some  time  before 
walking  among  the  slaves,  she  would  invest  with  the 
sovereignty  of  Polycrates,  and  would  allow  him  for  a 
certain  time  to  use  the  costume.  But  when  the  time 
for  the  shbw  had  passed,  then  each  having  laid  aside 
his  array  and  having  stripped  off  his  costume,  becomes 
just  as  he  was  before  he  was  born,  differing  in  nothing 
from  his  neighbour.  But  some,  through  folly,  when 
Fortune,  having  taken  her  stand  beside  them,  asks  for  the 
costume  back,  are  grieved  and  feel  indignant,  as  if  they  are 
being  deprived  of  something  that  is  their  own,  and  not 
as  if  they  were  giving  back  that  which  they  had  had  the 
use  of  for  a  little  time.    But  I  suppose  you  have  often 
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seen,  of  those  who  are  employed  on  the  stage,  those 
tragic  actors  who  become,  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  dramas,  now  Creons,  and  at  other  times  Priams 
or  Agamemnons,  and  the  same  man,  if  it  should  so 
happen,  having  played  a  short  time  before  the  part 
of  Cecrops  or  Erechtheus  very  pompously,  after  a 
little  while  would  come  forth  as  a  servant  at  the 
bidding  of  the  poet.  But  at  length,  the  drama  having 
its  conclusion,  each  of  them  having  stripped  off  that 
gold-embroidered  garment  and  laid  aside  his  mask  and 
come  down  from  off  his  buskins,  will  go  about  a  poor 
and  lowly  creature,  no  longer  Agamemnon,  the  son  of 
Atreus,  nor  Greon,  the  son  of  Menoiceus,  but  called 
Polus  the  son  of  Charicles,  of  the  deme  of  Sunium,  or 
Satyrus,  the  son  of  Theogeiton,  of  the  deme  of  Marathon. 
Even  such  are  the  affairs  of  men,  as  it  seemed  to  me 
then  as  I  saw  them. 

17.  Phil.  Tell  me,  Menippus — those  who  have 
these  costly  and  lofty  tombs  above  ground,  and  pillars 
and  busts  and  epitaphs,  are  they  held  in  no  higher 
honour  among  them  than  the  ignoble  dead  ? 

Men.  You  talk  nonsense,  fellow !  At  any  rate,  if 
you  had  seen  Mausolus  himself — but  I  mean  the  Carian, 
the  one  who  was  so  talked  about  for  his  tomb — I  am 
sure  you  would  not  have  stopped  laughing,  so  con- 
temptibly had  he  been  thrust  away  somewhere  in  a 
corner,  escaping  notice  among  the  rest  of  the  common 
crowd  of  dead,  reaping  just  so  much  benefit  from  his 
monument  as  he  suffers  inconvenience  from  having  such 
a  heavy  weight  lying  on  him.  For  my  friend,  when 
iEacus  measures  out  to  each  his  place — and  the  most 
he  gives  is  not  more  than  a  foot — he  must  lie  contented, 
shrunk  together  to  the  measure  given.    And  you  would 
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have  laughed  much  more,  I  think,  if  you  had  seen  those 
who  were  kings  and  satraps  among  us,  going  about 
among  them  as  beggars  and  either  selling  pickled  fish 
from  want  or  teaching  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  and 
being  insulted  by  any  one  who  met  them  and  being 
slapped  on  the  cheek  like  the  most  contemptible  of 
slaves.  At  any  rate  I,  when  I  saw  Philip  of  Macedon, 
could  not  even  contain  myself.  For  he  was  pointed  out 
to  me  in  a  corner  mending  rotten  shoes  for  hire.  And 
it  was  possible  to  see  many  others  begging  at  the  cross- 
roads, I  mean  Xerxeses  and  Dareiuses  and  Polycrateses. 

18.  Phil.  The  things  you  tell  me  about  monarchs 
are  strange  and  almost  impossible.  But  what  were 
Socrates  and  Diogenes  and  any  other  philosophers 
doing  ? 

Men.  Socrates  goes  about  there  too  cross- 
questioning  everybody.  And  Palamecles  and  Odysseus 
and  Nestor  and  any  other  talkative  shade  associate  with 
him.  His  legs  however  were  still  puffed  and  swollen 
from  his  drinking  the  hemlock.  But  the  worthy 
Diogenes  dwells  beside  Sardanapalus  the  Assyrian 
and  Midas  the  Phrygian  and  some  others  of  the 
plutocrats,  but  hearing  them  lamenting  and  recalling 
their  past  fortune  he  laughs  and  is  delighted  and,  for 
the  most  part,  lying  on  his  back  he  sings  in  a  voice 
that  is  very  harsh  and  tuneless,  drowning  their  laments, 
so  that  the  men  are  annoyed  and  look  about  to  change 
their  place,  since  they  cannot  endure  Diogenes. 

19.  Phil.  Of  this  you  have  spoken  sufficiently. 
But  what  was  the  decree,  which  in  the  beginning  you 
said  had  been  ratified  against  the  rich  ? 

Men.  It  is  well  that  you  reminded  me,  for  I  do 
not  know  how,  when  I  had  proposed  to  speak  about 
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this,  I  wandered  away  very  much  from  the  subject. 
For  while  I  was  staying  among  them  the  Prytanes 
fixed  a  date  for  an  assembly  on  matters  of  general 
importance.  So,  seeing  many  running  together,  I 
mingled  with  the  dead  and  straightway  made  one, 
myself,  of  the  members  of  the  assembly.  Well,  other 
business  also  was  transacted,  but  at  last  the  decree 
about  the  rich.  For  when  many  terrible  accusations 
had  been  brought  against  them,  boastfulness  and 
annoyance  and  injustice,  at  last  one  of  the  popular 
leaders  got  up  and  read  a  decree  to  this  effect : 

Decree. 

20.  "  Whereas  the  rich  do  many  unlawful  deeds 
during  their  life-time,  robbing  and  using  violence  and 
showing  contempt  for  the  poor  in  every  way,  be  it 
enacted  by  the  council  and  the  people,  that  when  they 
die  their  bodies  be  punished  in  the  same  way  as  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  wicked,  but  their  souls  having  been 
sent  back  again  into  life  pass  into  asses,  until  in  such 
a  condition  they  shall  have  passed  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  years,  from  asses  becoming  asses  again,  and 
bearing  burdens  and  being  driven  by  the  poor,  and  after 
that  period  that  it  be  lawful  for  them  to  die.  Skull,  the 
son  of  Skeleton,  of  Dead-borough,  of  the  tribe  of  Corpse- 
land,  proposed  the  decree."  When  this  bill  had  been 
read,  the  magistrates  gave  their  vote  by  ballot,  and  the 
people  voted  by  show  of  hands,  and  Brimo  roared  and 
Cerberus  howled.  For  thus  the  resolutions  that  have 
been  read  become  complete  and  binding. 

21.  This  is  what  happened  in  the  assembly.  But 
I  having  approached  Tiresias,  the  thing  I  had  come  for, 
besought  him  to  tell,  expounding  everything  fully,  what 
he  thought  the  best  life.    But  he  laughed — now,  he  is 
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a  blind  little  old  man  and  pale  and  thin-voiced — and 
said,  "  My  child,  I  know  the  cause  of  your  perplexity, 
that  it  arose  from  the  philosophers,  since  they  do  not 
form  the  same  opinions,  one  as  another.  But  it  is 
not  lawful  to  tell  you,  for  it  has  been  forbidden  by 
Khadamanthus."  "  Do  not  refuse  me,  on  any  account, 
little  father/'  I  said,  "but  tell  me  and  do  not  allow  me 
to  wander  about  in  life  blinder  than  yourself."  So  he  led 
me  apart,  and,  having  drawn  me  aside  far  from  the 
others,  having  bent  down  to  my  ear  he  said  in  a  whisper, 
"  The  life  of  ordinary  men  is  the  best  life,  so  stop  your 
folly  of  inquiring  into  supra-mundane  matters,  and 
searching  into  final  causes  and  first  principles,  and, 
having  rejected  with  contempt  these  clever  sophisms, 
and  decided  to  regard  such  things  as  nonsense,  pursue 
this  alone  of  everything,  how,  while  you  make  a  good 
use  of  the  present,  you  may  pass  by  most  things  with 
a  smile,  and  be  over-serious  about  nothing. 

"Thus  he  spake  and  sped  again  over  the  asphodel  meadow." 
But  I — for  it  was  even  already  late — said,  "  Come, 
now,  Mithrobarzanes,  why  are  we  delaying  and  are  not 
returning  again  to  Life?"  But  to  this  he  said, 
"  Take  courage,  Menippus,  for  I  will  show  you  a  short 
and  easy  path."  And  having  led  me  to  a  spot  that  was 
darker  than  the  rest,  pointing  with  his  hand  to  a  certain 
dim  and  faint  light  in  the  distance,  flowing  in  as  it 
were  through  a  chink,  "  That/'  he  said,  ' 'is  the  cave 
of  Trophonius,  and  thence  descend  the  dead  from 
Bceotia.  So  mount  by  this,  and  you  will  be  immediately 
in  Greece."  And,  pleased  with  his  words,  and  having 
said  farewell  to  the  magician,  I  crawled  up  with  very 
great  difficulty  through  the  aperture,  and  am  here,  I 
know  not  how,  in  Lebadeia. 
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Timon,  Zeus,  Hermes,  Plutus,  Poverty,  Gnathonides, 
Philiades,  Demeas,  Thrasycles. 

Tim.  0  Zeus,  god  of  friends,  and  guests,  and 
comrades,  and  the  hearth  ;  of  the  lightning  and  of 
oaths  ;  clo.ud-driver,  mighty-thunclerer,  and  whatsoever 
else  the  crazed  poets  call  you,  and  especially  when  they 
are  in  a  difficulty  with  their  metres,  for  then  by  taking  on 
many  names  for  them  you  prop  up  the  tottering  part  of 
the  metre  and  fill  up  the  gap  in  the  rhythm.  Where 
is  now  your  loud-crashing  thunder,  where  your  deep- 
booming  thunder,  and  your  flaming,  white-hot,  terrible 
bolt  ?  For  all  this  has  been  shown  by  now  to  be  non- 
sense and,  apart  from  the  rattle  of  the  names,  mere 
poet's  moonshine.  And  that  weapon  of  yours,  so  often 
sung  of,  the  far-striking,  the  ready-at-need,  has,  I  know 
not  how,  been  completely  extinguished,  and  is  cold, 
not  keeping  even  a  spark  of  anger  against  those  who 
commit  injustice. 

2.  At  any  rate  any  of  those  who  attempt  to  com- 
mit perjury  would  be  sooner  afraid  of  a  lamp-wick  of 
yesterday  than  of  the  flame  of  the  all-conquering 
thunder-bolt.  You  seem  so  much  to  be  threatening 
them  with  a  burnt-out  torch,  that  they  do  not  apprehend 
fire  or  smoke  from  it,  but  think  that  they  will  get  this 
harm  alone  from  the  wound,  that  they  will  be  covered 
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with  its  smuts.  And  so  for  this  reason  even  Salmoneus 
had  already  ventured  to  thunder  back  against  you, 
being  by  no  means  unlikely  to  persuade  men,  boasting 
loudly,  like  the  hot-headed  man  that  he  was,  against 
Zeus,  so  cold  in  anger.  And  how  was  it  unlikely,  when 
you  sleep  just  as  if  from  mandragora,  since  you  neither 
hear  those  who  perjure  themselves  nor  mark  those 
who  are  unjust,  but  go  blinking  and  squinting  at  what 
happens,  and  you  are  as  deaf  in  your  ears  as  those 
who  have  passed  their  prime. 

3.  When  you  were  still  young  and  hot-tempered 
and  strong  in  anger,  you  used  to  do  many  things  against 
the  unjust  and  violent,  and  never  made  a  truce  with 
them,  but  the  thunder-bolt  was  positively  always  at 
work,  and  the  aegis  being  flourished  at  them,  and  the 
thunder  rattling,  and  the  lightning  was  continually 
being  hurled,  as  if  at  javelin-practice,  and  the  earthquakes 
came  riddle-wise,*  and  the  snow  in  heaps,  and  the  hail 
like  rocks.  And,  to  speak  vulgarly, t  your  rain  was 
torrent-like  and  furious,  each  drop  a  river,  so  that  in  a 
moment  there  were  so  many  shipwrecks  in  Deucalion's 
time  that  everything  having  sunk  under  water,  one  little 
skiff  was  saved  with  difficulty  having  grounded  on 
Mount  Lycoreus,  preserving,  as  it  were,  a  spark  of  the 
human  race  to  beget  greater  wickedness. 

4.  Therefore  you  receive  from  them  the  return 
that  is  appropriate  to  your  negligence,  no  one  sacri- 
ficing to  you  any  longer  nor  laying  garlands  on  your 
statues,  except  it  may  be  some  one  as  an  appendage  of 
the  Olympian  games  and  he  not  thinking  that  he  is 
doing  anything  very  obligatory,  but  conforming  to  an 


*  i.e.  the  earth  was  riddled  with  holes  from  frequent  earthquakes, 
f  He  means  "  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it." 
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old  custom.  And  within  a  little  space  they  will  make 
a  Cronos  of  you,  noblest  of  gods,  having  thrust  you 
forth  from  your  honour.  I  omit  to  mention  how  often 
by  this  time  they  have  robbed  your  temple,  but  they 
have  even  laid  hands  on  you  yourself  at  Olympia,  and 
you,  whom  the  poets  call  the  loud  thunderer  were  afraid 
even  to  set  the  dogs  on  them  cr  to  call  the  neighbours 
to  help,  that  having  run  to  your  aid  they  might  seize 
them  while  they  were  still  packing  up  for  flight.  But 
you,  the  noble  one  and  the  Giant-slayer  and  the  Titan- 
swayer,  sat  while  your  locks  were  being  shorn  off  by 
them,  with  a  thunder-bolt  ten  cubits  long  in  your  right 
hand.  Well  then,  when  will  these  things  cease  to  be 
overlooked  in  so  careless  a  fashion,  you  much-admired 
god  ?  Will  you  ever  punish  such  great  wickedness  ? 
How  many  Phaethons  or  Deucalions  are  sufficient 
against  such  an  overflowing  insolence  of  human  life  ? 

5.  For,  passing  over  that  which  concerns  the 
common  lot,  to  speak  of  my  own  affairs,  though  I  have 
raised  so  many  Athenians  to  eminence  and  made  rich 
men  of  beggars  and  given  assistance  to  all  who  were  in 
want,  or  rather  poured  out  my  wealth  in  a  flood  for  the 
benefit  of  my  friends,  now  that  I  have  become  poor  owing 
to  this,  I  am  no  longer  even  recognised  by  them,  nor 
do  those,  who  a  while  ago  crouched  before  me  and 
reverenced  me  and  hung  upon  my  nod,  even  look  at 
me,  but  if  as  I  walk  by  the  way  I  fall  in  with  any  one 
of  them,  they  pass  me  by  as  men  by  a  monument  of  one 
long  dead,  overthrown  by  time,  lying  prone,  without 
even  reading  it,  but  others,  when  they  have  seen  me 
even  from  afar,  turn  off  another  way,  thinking  the  man 
who  proved  himself  not  long  before  their  saviour  and 
benefactor,  an  ill-omened  and  unlucky  sight  to  see. 
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6.  And  so  having  been  brought  by  my  misfortunes 
to  this  extremity,  having  put  on  me  a  jerkin,  I  till  the 
ground  for  a  hire  of  four  obols,  philosophising  on  my 
soiitude  and  my  shovel.  Here  I  think  that  I  shall  gain 
this  advantage  at  any  rate,  that  I  shall  no  longer  see 
many  men  enjoying  good  fortune  contrary  to  their 
deserts.  For  this  is  most  loathsome  to  me.  Therefore 
now  at  length,  0  son  of  Ehea  and  Kronos,  having 
shaken  off  this  deep  and  sound  slumber — for  you  have 
been  put  to  sleep  more  soundly  than  Epimenides — and 
having  fanned  into  flame  your  thunder-bolt,  or  having 
got  a  light  from  Etna  and  having  made  it  great,  you 
would  show  an  anger  worthy  of  a  brave  and  fiery  Zeus, 
unless  the  stories  told  by  the  Cretans  and  your  tomb 
there  are  true. 

7.  Zeus.  Who  is  this,  Hermes,  who  is  bawling 
from  Attica  beside  Hymettus,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
all  dirty  and  squalid  and  wearing  a  leather  jerkin?  And 
he  is  digging,  I  think,  bent  double.  A  garrulous  fellow, 
and  impudent.  I  suppose  he  is  a  philosopher.  For  he 
would  not  else  have  been  uttering  words  that  were  so 
impious  against  us. 

Herm.  What  do  you  say,  father  ?  Do  you  not 
know  Timon,  the  son  of  Echecratides,  of  the  deme 
of.  Collytus?  This  is  he  who  often  feasted  us  with 
full-grown  victims,  the  suddenly  enriched  man,  wbo 
sacrificed  to  us  the  whole  hecatombs,  with  whom  we  were 
in  the  habit  of  keeping  the  feast  of  Diasia  in  splendour. 

Zeus.  0,  what  a  change  !  That  handsome  fellow, 
that  rich  man,  about  whom  there  gathered  so  many 
friends !  What  has  happened  to  him,  that  he  is  in  this 
plight?  Dirty,  wretched,  a  ditcher,  a  hired  servant,  as 
it  seems,  carrying  so  heavy  a  shovel  ? 
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8.  Herm.  Good-nature,  so  to  speak,  and  humanity 
ruined  him,  and  his  compassion  for  all  who  were  in 
want,  but  to  speak  the  truth,  folly  and  simplicity  and 
want  of  discrimination  in  his  friends,  since  he  did  not 
perceive  that  he  was  conferring  favours  on  crows  and 
wolves,  but  thought,  w7hile  he  (the  illstarred  man  !)  was 
having  his  liver  devoured  by  vultures,  that  they  were 
friends  and  comrades  out  of  their  good  will  to  him, 
when  they  were  only  taking  *pleasure  in  his  meals. 
But  they,  when  they  had  carefully  stripped  the  bones 
bare  and  gnawed  them  over,  and,  if  there  was  any 
marrow  in  them,  too,  having  drained  even  this  right 
well  and  thoroughly,  went  away,  leaving  him  dry  and 
cut  down  to  the  roots,  not  even  recognising  him  any 
longer  or  so  much  as  looking  at  him — for  why  should 
they  ? — or  giving  him  help  or  any  bounty  in  their  turn. 
Therefore,  with  shovel  and  jerkin,  as  you  see,  having  left 
the  city  through  shame,  he  tills  the  ground  for  hire,  being 
crazy  with  his  misfortunes,  because  those  who  are  rich 
from  his  bounty  pass  him  by  with  the  greatest  scorn, 
not  even  knowing  his  name,  whether  he  was  called 
Timon  or  not. 

9.  Zeus.  Yet  surely  the  man  is  not  one  to  be 
despised  or  overlooked.  For  he  would  be  justly 
aggrieved  if  he  were  left  to  his  misfortune,  since  we 
shall  be  acting  in  a  similar  way  to  those  accursed 
flatterers,  having  forgotten  a  man  who  has  burned  so 
many  of  the  fattest  thighs  of  bulls  and  goats  on  our 
altars ;  at  least,  I  have  still  the  steam  of  them  in  my 
nostrils.  Only  through  want  of  leisure  and  great 
trouble  from  those  who  perjure  themselves  and  commit 

#  There  ought  to  be  a  comma  after  avrdv,  not  after  wWo. 
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acts  of  violence  and  rapine,  and  even  more  from  the 
fear  of  temple-robbers — for  these  latter  are  numerous 
and  hard  to  guard  against  and  do  not  let  me  close  my 
eyes  even  for  a  short  time — I  have  not  even  glanced  for 
ever  so  long  at  Attica,  and  especially  since  philosophy 
and  contests  of  words  came  into  fashion  among  them. 
For  when  they  are  fighting  with  one  another  and 
bawling  it  is  not  possible  to  hear  prayers.  And  so  it  is 
necessary  either  to  sit  with  one's  ears  stopped,  or  to  be 
worn  out  by  them,  wThile  they  are  stringing  together 
"•culture"  and  "  incorporealities "  and  rubbish  at  the 
top  of  their  voice.  And  so  it  came  about,  I  may  tell 
you,  that  this  man  was  actually  overlooked  by  me, 
though  he  is  not  a  man  to  be  despised. 

10.  However,  Hermes,  take  Plutus  with  you  and 
go  to  him  in  haste,  and  let  Plutus  bring  with  him 
Treasure  and  let  them  both  remain  in  Timon's  house 
and  not  withdraw  from  it  so  lightly,  even  if  he  tries 
ever  so  much  to  chase  them  out  of  his  house  again  by 
his  good-nature.  But  as  for  those  flatterers  and  the 
ingratitude  which  they  showed  him,  I  will  consider 
again  and  they  shall  pay  the  penalty,  as  soon  as  1  have 
repaired  my  thunder-bolt.  For  the  two  largest  prongs 
have  been  broken  and  blunted,  when  I  hurled  it  lately 
with  more  than  usual  zeal  at  the  sophist  Anaxagoras, 
who  was  trying  to  persuade  his  disciples  that  gods 
absolutely  did  not  exist,  but  I  missed  him — for  Pericles 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  protect  him — and  the  thunder- 
bolt, having  glanced  aside  on  to  the  Anaceium  set  fire 
to  it  and  was  itself  almost  dashed  to  pieces  on  the 
rock.  However  even  this  will  be  sufficient  punishment 
for  them  in  the  meantime,  if  they  see  Timon  excessively 
rich. 
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11.  Herm.  What  a  fine  thing  bawling  loud  and 
being  troublesome  and  impudent  always  was  !  This  is 
useful  not  only  to  those  who  plead  in  the  courts,  but 
also  to  those  who  pray.  At  any  rate  Timon  will  very 
soon  become  rich  instead  of  poor  for  having  shouted  and 
used  free  language  in  his  prayer  and  for  having  drawn 
Juppiter's  attention.  But  if  he  had  gone  on  digging, 
with  rounded  shoulders,  in  silence,  he  would  still  have 
been  digging  unheeded. 

Plut.    But  I  will  not  go  to  him,  Zeus. 
Zeus.    Why,  my  fine  fellow,  especially  when  I  bade 
you  ? 

12.  Plut.  Because,  by  Zeus,  he  used  to  be 
insulting  to  me  and  to  thrust  me  out  of  doors  and 
scatter  me  in  many,  small  fragments,  and  that  too 
though  I  was  a  friend  of  his  father,  and  he  would  all 
but  drive  me  out  of  the  house  with  a  pitchfork,  like 
those  who  shake  off  fire  from  their  hands.  Am  I  then 
to  go  back  to  be  handed  over  to  parasites  and  flatterers 
and  courtesans?  Send  me,  Zeus,  to  those  who  will 
appreciate  the  gift,  who  will  take  care  of  me,  by 
whom  I  shall  be  esteemed  and  beloved.  But  let  these 
cormorants  associate  with  Poverty,  since  they  esteem 
it  higher  than  me,  and  having  obtained  from  it  a 
leather  jerkin  and  a  mattock  let  them  be  content  to 
earn  four  obols  in  wretchedness, — these  men  who 
squander  heedlessly  gifts  of  ten  talents. 

13.  Zeus.  Timon  will  no  longer  do  anything  of 
this  kind  to  you,  for  his  mattock  has  educated  him  a 
great  deal,  unless  he  is  altogether  insensible  in  the 
loins,  so  that  he  must  prefer  you  to  poverty.  But  you 
seem  to  me  very  fond  of  grumbling  since  you  now 
accuse  Timon,  because  having  thrown  open  the  doors 
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for  you,  he  let  you  wander  about  freely,  neither  shutting 
you  tip  nor  showing  jealousy  of  you.  But  at  other  times, 
on  the  contrary,  you  are  angry  with  the  rich,  declaring 
that  you  have  been  locked  up  by  them  under  bolts  and 
keys  and  the  impressions  of  seals,  so  that  you  are 
never  able  even  to  get  a  peep  at  the  light.  At  any  rate 
you  used  to  make  those  laments  to  me,  saying  that  you 
were  stifled  in  darkness  that  was  very  deep.  And  on 
this  account  you  looked  pale  to  us,  and  full  of  care, 
having  your  fingers  contracted  on  account  of  your  habit 
of  calculations,  and  threatening  to  run  away  from  them, 
if  you  should  get  an  opportunity.  And  in  a  word, 
your  fate  seemed  very  terrible  to  you,  to  be  kept  a 
virgin  in*  a  bronze  or  iron  chamber  like  Danae,  being 
brought  up  by  strict  and  very  wicked  governors,  Usury 
and  Calculation. 

14.  At  least  you  used  to  say  that  they  acted 
absurdly,  enamoured,  but  not  daring,  though  it  was  in 
their  power  to  enjoy,  not  even  enjoying  their  love  with 
impunity  when  they  had  it  in  their  power,  but  guarded 
it  in  wakefulness,  staring  and  blinking  at  the  seal  and 
the  bolt,  thinking  that,  not  the  power  to  enjoy  you 
themselves,  but  the  refusal  to  give  a  share  of  enjoyment 
to  any  one,  is  sufficient  enjoyment,  just  like  the  dog  in 
the  manger,  neither  eating  the  barley  itself,  nor  allowing 
the  horse,  when  it  Was  hungry.  And,  besides,  you  used 
to  laugh  at  them,  using  you  sparingly  and  watching 
you,  and,  strangest  of  all,  being  jealous  of  themselves, 
and  not  knowing  that  some  cursed  slave  or  gaol-bird 
steward  creeping  in  stealthily  will  make  merry,  leaving 
his  ill-starred  and  unloved  master  to  keep  watch  over 
his  gains  by  a  dim  and  narrow-necked  little  lamp,  and 
*  In  the  Pitt  Press  edition  U  is  a  misprint  for  ev. 
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a  dry  little  wick.  How  can  this  be  anything  but  unjust, 
to  have  been  bringing  those  accusations  in  times  past, 
and  now  to  make  the  opposite  a  charge  against  Timon? 

15.  Plut.  Yet  if  you  were  to  search  out  the 
truth,  I  shall  appear  to  you  to  be  doing  both  w7ith 
good  reason.  For  this  excessive  profusion  of  Timon 
would  naturally  seem,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
negligence,  and  not  good  will,  and  those,  again,  who 
keep  me  shut  up  within  doors  and  in  darkness, 
taking  pains  that  I  might  grow  bigger  for  them  and  fat 
and  of  huge  bulk,  neither  touching  me  themselves  nor 
bringing  me  to  the  light,  so  that  I  might  not  be  seen 
by  any  one,  I  thought  were  foolish  and  insulting, 
making  me  rot  away  under  such  great  chains,  when 
I  was  doing  them  no  harm,  not  knowing  that  after  a 
little  time  they  will  depart,  leaving  me  to  some  other 
of  the  fortunate  ones. 

16.  So  I  praise  neither  them  nor  those  who  are 
very  ready  to  handle  me,  but  those  who  will  employ  on 
my  treatment  that  which  is  best,  moderation,  and  will 
neither  refrain  from  me  altogether  nor  lavish  me  away 
entirely.  For  consider,  in  Zeus'  name,  Zeus,  if  a  man 
having  lawfully  espoused  a  young  and  beautiful  wife, 
then  neither  takes  care  of  her  nor  is  jealous  of  her  at 
all,  letting  her  go  and  walk  wherever  she  wishes  by 
night  or  day,  would  such  a  fellow  seem  to  you  to  be  in 
love  with  her  ?  Certainly  you  would  not  say  this, 
Zeus,  since  you  have  often  been  in  love. 

17.  But  if  anyone  on  the  other  hand  having  taken 
lawfully  into  his  house  a  wife  of  free  birth,  should 
neither  touch  her  himself,  though  she  was  a  maid  in 
the  flower  of  her  age  and  beauty,  nor  allow  anyone  else 
to  look  at  her,  and  that  too  while  declaring  that  he 
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loved  her,  and  showing  it  by  his  complexion  and  by  his 
flesh  all  wasted  away,  and  his  eyes  sunken,  is  it  possible 
that  such  a  man  should  not  be  thought  to  be  mad, 
letting  so  beautiful  and  desirous  a  maiden  waste  away, 
as  if  nourishing  her  all  her  life  as  a  priestess  for 
Demeter,  the  law-giver?  Thus  I  too  am  resentful, 
being  spurned  ignominiously  by  some  and  swallowed 
up  and  drained  away,  but  by  others  fettered  like  a 
branded  runaway. 

18.  Zeus.  Why,  pray,  are  you  resentful  towards 
them  ?  For  they  both  pay  the  penalty  finely,  the  one 
set  like  Tantalus,  unable  to  drink  or  taste  and  with  dry 
mouths,  merely  gaping  at  the  gold,  and  the  others,  like 
Phineus,  having  their  food  snatched  out  of  their  gullet 
by  Harpies.  But  be  off  with  you,  since  you  will  now 
find  Timon  much  more  sensible. 

Plutus.  Well,  will  he  ever  stop  bailing  me  out 
with  all  his  might,  as  if  from  a  tub  that  has  sprung 
a  leak,  before  I  have  fairly  run  in,  wishing  to  get  before 
hand  with  the  influx,  lest,  having  rushed  in  faster  than 
he  can  bail  out,  I  shall  drown  him  ?  And  so  I  seem 
to  myself  to  be  going  to  draw  water  into  the  cask  of  the 
Danaids,  and  to  be  going  to  pour  in  my  streams  to  no 
purpose,  the  vessel  not  holding,  but  that  which  flows 
in  being  likely  to  flow  out  again,  almost  before  it  has 
flowed  in.  So  much  wider  is  the  aperture  of  the  barrel 
for  efflux,  and  the  escape  from  it  is  so  impossible  to 
prevent. 

19.  Zeus.  Then  unless  he  will  seal  up  this 
aperture  and  the  perpetual  hiatus,  when  you  have  very 
shortly  been  all  poured  forth,  he  will  find  his  jerkin 
again  and  his  shovels  in  the  dregs  of  the  cask.  But 
now  be  off  with  you,  and  make  him  rich.    But  do  you 
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remember,  Hermes,  when  you  come  back  to  heaven 
again,  to  bring  us  the  Cyclops  from  Etna,  that  they  may 
put  an  edge  on  my  thunderbolt  and  get  it  ready,  for 
presently  we  shall  need  it  well  whetted. 

20.  Herm.  Let  us  proceed,  Plutus.  But  what  is 
this  ?  Do  you  limp  ?  I  was  not  aware,  my  good  fellow, 
that  you  were  not  only  blind  but  lame. 

Plut.  It  is  not  always  so,  Hermes,  but  whenever 
I  go  to  anyone,  being  sent  by  Zeus,  I  am  I  know  not 
how  slow  and  lame  in  both  legs,  so  that  I  come  with 
difficulty  to  the  end  of  my  journey,  the  man  who  is 
waiting  for  me  having  sometimes  grown  old  in  the 
meantime,  but  whenever  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  with- 
draw, you  will  see  me  winged,  much  swifter  than  the 
birds.  At  any  rate,  as  soon  as  the  barrier  falls,  I  am 
proclaimed  victor,  having  rushed  over  the  course,  some- 
times without  the  spectators  seeing  me. 

Herm.  This  that  you  say  is  not  true,  since,  I  may 
tell  you,  I  could  mention  to  you  many  who  yesterday 
had  not  even  an  obol  to  buy  a  rope,  and  suddenly  to-day 
are  rich  and  living  in  luxury,  driving  out  with  a  pair 
of  white  horses,  though  they  had  not  even  a  donkey 
before.  And  yet  they  go  about  in  purple  and  with  gold 
rings  on  their  hands,  not  even  themselves  believing  that 
it  is  not  a  dream  that  they  are  rich. 

21.  Plutus.  That  is  different,  Hermes,  and  I  do 
not  go  on  my  own  feet  then,  nor  is  it  Zeus  that  sends 
me  to  them,  but  Pluto,  since  he  too  is  bestower  of  wealth 
and  a  generous  giver.  It  is  plain,  if  from  nothing  else, 
from  the  name.  Now,  whenever  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  change  my  abode  from  one  to  another,  having  put 
me  into  a  tablet  and  having  sealed  me  down,  they  pick 
me  up  like  a  parcel  and  carry  me  away.   And  the  corpse 
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lies  somewhere  in  a  dark  part  of  the  house,  covered 
over  across  the  feet  by  the  winding-sheet,  an  old 
one,  fought  over  by  the  cats,  but  those  who  lived  in 
expectation  of  me  wait  for  me  in  the  market-place 
gaping,  as  the  nestlings  expect  with  twitterings  the 
swallow  that  is  flying  towards  them. 

22.  Bat  as  soon  as  the  seal  is  taken  off  and  the 
thread  cut  and  the  tablet  opened,  and  my  new  master 
proclaimed,  either  a  kinsman  or  flatterer  or  lascivious 
slave,  he,  whoever  he  is,  having  snatched  me  up,  tablet 
and  all,  runs  off  with  me,  having  had  his  name  changed 
from  Pyrrhias  or  Dromio  or  Tibias,  of  a  while  ago,  to 
Megacles  or  Megabyzus  or  Protarchus,  having  left  those 
who  had  gaped  in  vain  looking  at  one  another,  carrying 
their  grief  in  sincerity,  because  such  a  tunny-fish  had 
escaped  them,  out  of  the  corner  of  their  net,  after 
having  swallowed  their  bait,  that  was  no  small  one. 

23.  And  he  who  has  fallen  in  with  me,  in  full 
force,  though  an  unrefined  and  thick-skinned  man,  still 
shuddering  at  the  fetter,  and,  if  anyone,  passing  by, 
should  crack  a  whip,  pricking  up  his  ear,  and  revering 
the  tread-mill  as  his  shrine,  is  no  longer  bearable  to 
those  who  encounter  him,  but  insults  the  free-born  and 
scourges  his  fellow-slaves,  experimenting  to  see  whether 
such  things  are  permissible  for  him  too,  until  either 
having  fallen  in  with  some  mistress  or  having  got  a 
taste  for  keeping  a  stud  or  having  surrendered  himself 
to  flatterers  who  swear  that  he  is  handsomer  than 
Nireus,  and  of  more  ancient  descent  than  Cecrops  or 
Codrus,  and  of  better  understanding  than  Odysseus,  and 
richer  than  sixteen  Croesuses  all  together,  in  a  short  time 
he  miserably  squanders  what  has  been  collected  little 
by  little  from  many  perjuries  and  robberies  and  villanies. 
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24.  Herm.  I  suppose  you  say  pretty  nearly 
exactly  what  happens.  However,  when  you  go  of  your 
own  accord,  how  do  you  find  your  way,  since  you  are 
so  blind  ?  Or  how  do  you  distinguish  those  to  whom 
Zeus  sends  you,  after  having  decided  that  they  are 
worthy  to  be  rich  ? 

Plut.  Do  you  think  that  I  find  out  who  they  are  ? 
No,  by  Zeus,  certainly  not.  For,  if  it  were  so,  I  should 
not  have  left  Aristides  and  gone  to  Hipponicus  and 
Callias  and  many  other  Athenians  nofc  worth  an  obol. 

Herm.  But  what  do  you  do  when  you  have  been 
sent  ? 

Plut.  I  wander  up  and  down,  casually,  until  I 
accidentally  fall  in  with  someone.  But  he,  whoever 
first  falls  in  with  me,  having  led  me  away,  keeps  me, 
making  thanksgiving  to  you,  Hermes,  for  the  unex- 
pectedness of  the  gain. 

25.  Herm.  Then  Zeus  has  been  deceived  think- 
ing that,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  you  enriched  anyone  that 
he  thought  worthy  of  being  rich  ? 

Plut.  And  very  deservedly,  my  good  sir,  since  he 
sent  me,  knowing  that  I  was  blind,  to  seek  out  a  thing 
that  was  so  hard  to  find  and  had  so  long  ago  vanished 
from  the  world,  which  even  Lynceus  could  not  easily 
find,- as  it  was  so  obscure  and  small.  Therefore,  since 
the  good  are  few,  and  the  wicked  possess  everything 
in  the  cities,  in  the  greatest  numbers,  I  fall  in  more 
easily  with  such,  as  I  go  about,  and  am  caught  in  a  net 
by  them. 

Herm.  Then  how,  when  you  leave  them,  do  you 
easily  escape,  though  you  do  not  know  the  way  ? 
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Plut.  I  become  at  those  times  some  how  keen- 
sighted  and  swift  of  foot,  merely  for  the  opportunity 
of  escape. 

26.  Herm.  Yet  answer  me  this  too,  how  it  is 
that,  being  blind,  for  it  must  be  said,  and  besides  pale 
and  awkward  in  the  legs,  you  have  so  many  lovers,  so 
that  all  look  at  you,  and  when  they  have  won  you,  think 
themselves  happy,  but  if  they  should  miss  you,  do  not 
endure  to  live  ?  At  any  rate  I  know  not  a  few  who  are 
so  desperately  in  love  with  you,  that  they  took  and 
threw  themselves  into  the  vast,  deep  sea,  or  down 
steep  precipices,  thinking  themselves  neglected  by  you, 
because  you  did  not  look  at  them  at  all.  But  even  you, 
I  am  sure,  would  admit,  if  you  know  anything  about 
yourself,  that  they  are  frenzied  to  be  so  wildly  infatuated 
with  such  a  love. 

27.  Plut.  Why,  do  you  think  that  I  am  seen  by 
them  such  as  I  am,  lame  or  blind  or  with  all  the  other 
infirmities  that  belong  to  me  ? 

Herm.  But  how  is  that,  Plutus,  unless  they  are 
all  blind  themselves,  too  ? 

Plut.  They  are  not  blind,  my  good  sir,  but 
ignorance  and  deceit,  which  now  have  possession  of 
everything,  overshadow  them.  Besides,  I  myself,  that 
I  may  not  be  altogether  unsightly,  have  put  on  a 
charming  mask,  made  of  gold  and  set  with  gems, 
and  have  clothed  myself  with  gorgeous  robes,  when  I 
encounter  them.  But  they,  thinking  that  they  see  my 
beauty  bare-faced,  fall  in  love  with  it,  and  perish  if  they 
do  not  win  it.  So  that  if  anyone  having  stripped  me 
quite  bare  of  adornment  should  show  me  to  them,  they 
would  obviously  condemn  themselves  for  being  so  blind, 
and  loving  loveless  and  unsightly  objects. 
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28.  Herm.  Why  is  it  then  that  having  arrived  by 
this  time  actually  at  wealth  and  having  themselves  also 
put  on  the  mask,  they  are  still  deceived  ?  And  if  any- 
one takes  it  away  from  them,  they  would  sooner  give  up 
their  head  than  their  mask.  For  it  is  not  likely  that 
even  then  they  do  not  know  that  the  beauty  is  put  on 
from  outside,  seeing  everything,  as  they  do,  from  within. 

Plut.  Not  a  few  things,  Hermes,  come  to  my  aid 
in  this  too. 

Herm.    What  sort  of  things  ? 

Plut.  Whenever  anyone  having  fallen  in  with 
me  for  the  first  time,"  having  thrown  open  his  doors, 
receives  me,  there  enters  in  with  me,  without  his 
knowledge,  Arrogance  and  Folly  and  Boastfulness  and 
Effeminacy  and  Insolence  and  Deceit  and  ten  thousand 
others.  Having  his  spirit  seized  upon  by  all  these,  he 
admires  that  which  is  not  admirable  and  giasps  at  what 
ought  to  be  shunned,  and  reverences  me,  the  parent  of 
all  those  evils  that  have  entered  his  house,  because  I  am 
guarded  by  them  as  satellites,  and  he  would  rather 
suffer  everything  than  endure  to  give  me  up. 

29.  Herm.  But  how  smooth  you  are,  Plutus,  and 
slippery  and  hard  to  hold  and  quick  to  escape,  since 
you  afford  no  firm  hold,  but  like  eels  or  snakes  you 
slip  through  the  fingers,  I  know  not  how.  But  Poverty 
on  the"  other  hand  is  sticky  and  easy  to  hold  and  with 
ten  thousand  barbs  growing  out  of  all  its  body,  so  that 
those  who  have  come  near  it  at  once  are  caught,  and  are 
not  able  easily  to  get  free.  But  while  we  have  been 
talking  nonsense  no  small  matter  has  by  this  time 
escaped  our  notice. 

*  In  Pitt  Press  text  read  to  irpvorov  for  irpwrov  to. 
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Plut.    What  ? 

Herm.  That  we  did  not  bring  Treasure,  of  whom 
there  was  special  need. 

30.  Plut.  Be  easy,  as  far  as  that  goes.  I  come 
up  to  you  always  leaving  him  in  the  earth,  having 
charged  him  to  remain  within,  having  barred  the  door, 
and  to  open  to  no  one,  unless  he  hears  me  shouting. 

Herm.  Then  let  us  now  set  foot  in  Attica,  and  do 
you  follow  me,  holding  on  to  my  tunic,  until  I  come  to 
my  destination. 

Plut.  It  is  kind  of  you,  Hermes,  to  lead  me  by 
the  hand,  since,  if  you  leave  me,  I  shall  soon  fall  in 
with  Hyperbolus  or  Cleon  as  I  wander  about.  But 
what  is  this  noise,  as  of  iron  against  stone  ? 

31.  Herm.  Here  is  Timon  digging,  close  at  hand, 
at  a  hilly  and  stony  little  plot  of  ground.  Dear,  dear ! 
Poverty  is  with  him,  and  that  fellow  Toil,  and  Endurance 
and  Wisdom  and  Courage  and  a  crowd  of  that  kind  of 
all  those  who  are  under  the  command  of  Hunger,  much 
better  than  your  body-guard. 

Plut.  Why,  then,  do  we  not  retire,  Hermes,  the 
quickest  way  ?  For  we  could  not  do  anything  worthy 
of  note  to  a  man  surrounded  by  such  an  army. 

Herm.  It  seemed  good  to  Zeus  to  do  otherwise, 
so  let  us  not  play  the  sluggard. 

32.  Poverty.  Whither  are  you  taking  this  man, 
0  Argus-slayer,  leading  him  by  the  hand  ? 

Herm.    We  have  been  sent  to  Timon  here  by  Zeus. 

Poverty.  Is  Plutus  sent  to  Timon  now,  when  I, 
having  taken  him  in  hand,  in  evil  plight  from  luxury, 
having  entrusted  him  to  these,  Wisdom  and  Labour, 
made  him  a  good  man  and  worth  a  good  deal  ?  It  seems 
that  I,  Poverty,  appear  to  you  so  despicable  and  easily 
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wronged  that  you  take  from  me  the  only  possession 
which  I  had,  when  he  has  been  carefully  trained  for 
virtue,  in  order  that  Plutus,  having  taken  him  over 
again,  having  put  him  in  the  hands  of  Insolence  and 
Arrogance,  when  he  has  made  him  like  what  he  was  of 
old,  effeminate  and  cowardly  and  foolish,  may  give  him 
back  to  me  again,  become  by  this  time  a  mere  rag. 
.  Herm.    This  was  the  will  of  Zeus,  Poverty. 

33.  Poverty.  I  am  going  away.  But  do  you, 
Labour  and  Wisdom  and  the  rest,  follow  me.  But  he 
will  soon  know  what  kind  of  person  I  am  that  he  will 
leave,  a  good  help-meet  and  instructor  in  what  is  best, 
and  so  long  as  he  associated  with  me  he  lived  healthily 
in  body  and  strong  in  mind,  living  the  life  of  a  man, 
and  looking  to  himself,  but  deeming  the  numerous 
superfluities  foreign  to  himself,  as  they  are. 

Herm.    They  have  gone.    But  let  us  approach  him. 

34.  Tim.  Who  are  you,  accursed  ?  Or  with  what 
desire  have  you  come  hither,  to  disturb  a  workingman 
and  hireling  ?  But  you  will  depart  in  no  cheerful  mood, 
since  you  are  all  vile,  for  I  will  crush  you  at  once, 
pelting  you  with  the  clods  and  the  stones. 

Herm.  Do  not,  on  any  account,  Timon,  throw  at 
me.  For  it  will  not  be  mortals  that  you  are  pelting, 
but  I  am  Hermes,  and  this  is  Plutus.  And  Zeus 
sent -us  having  heard  your  prayers.  So  receive,  under 
good  omens,  prosperity,  having  left  off  your  labours. 

Tim.  You  too  will  bewail  yourselves  presently, 
although  you  are  gods,  as  you  declare.  For  I  hate  all 
alike,  both  gods  and  men,  but  this  blind  man,  whoever 
he  is,  I  think  that  I  shall  positively  crush  with  my 
shovel. 
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Plut.  Let  us  go  away.  Hermes,  in  Zeus'  name — 
for  the  man  seems  to  me  to  be  immoderately  frantic — 
lest  I  go  away  only  after  having  received  some  harm. 

35.  Herm.  Do  not  do  anything  foolish,  Timon, 
but  having  put  aside  this  excessively  fierce  and  savage 
behaviour,  having  stretched  forth  your  hands,  receive 
your  good  fortune  and  be  rich  again,  and  know  that  you 
are  first  of  the  Athenians,  and  overlook  those  ungrateful 
men,  since  you  yourself  are  alone  fortunate. 

Tim.  I  want  nothing  from  you.  Do  not  trouble 
me  !  My  shovel  is  sufficient  wealth  for  me.  But  in  all 
else  I  am  most  fortunate,  since  no  one  comes  near  me. 

Herm.    So  unkindly,  friend  ? 
"  Am  I  to  bear  this  harsh  and  violent  message  back  to  Zens  ?  " 
And  yet  it  was  natural  for  you  to  be  a  man-hater, 
since  you  have  suffered  such  great  wrongs  at  their 
hands;  but  not  at  all  a  god-hater,  siuce  the  gods  are 
so  careful  of  you. 

36.  Tim.  But  to  you,  Hermes,  and  to  Zeus,  I 
feel  the  greatest  gratitude  for  your  care,  but  I  would 
rather  not  receive  this  Plutus. 

Herm.    Why,  pray  ? 

Tim.  Because  even  of  old  he  became  the  occasion 
of  the  ten  thousand  evils  to  me,  having  handed  me  over 
to  flatterers  and  having  brought  plotters  against  me 
and  raised  up  hatred  and  destroyed  me  with  luxury  and 
made  me  envied,  but  at  last  having  left  me  of  a  sudden 
so  faithlessly  and  treacherously.  But  the  excellent 
Poverty,  having  trained  me  with  the  manliest  toils,  and 
having  associated  with  me  in  honesty  and  freedom  of 
speech,  furnished  me  as  I  toiled  with  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  taught  me  to  despise  those  numerous  objects, 
having  made  the  hopes  of  my  life  depend  on  myself 
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alone,  and  having  shown  me  what  my  wealth  was, 
which  neither  sycophant  by  flattering  nor  informer  by 
threatening,  not  furious  mob  nor  voter  in  the  assembly 
by  passing  a  decree,  nor  tyrant  by  plotting  against  me, 
could  take  away. 

37.  Therefore,  being  made  strong  by  my  toils, 
working  industriously  at  this  plot  of  ground,  seeing 
none  of  the  evils  in  the  city,  I  have  my  food  supplied 
sufficiently  and  lastingly  from  this  shovel  of  mine.  So 
run  back  again,  Hermes,  taking  Plutus  back  again  with 
you  to  Zeus.  But  this  is  sufficient  for  me,  to  make 
absolutely  all  men  bewail  themselves. 

Hbrm.  Not  so,  my  good  friend,  for  all  are  not 
deserving  of  having  to  wail.  But  leave  off  these  angry 
and  childish  moods  and  receive  Plutus.  Let  me  tell 
you  that  the  gifts  of  Zeus  are  not  to  be  thrown  aside. 

Plut.  Is  it  your  wish,  Timon,  that  I  should  justify 
myself  to  you,  or  are  you  angry  with  me  when  I  speak? 

Tim.  Speak,  but  not  long,  though,  nor  with  intro- 
ductory flourishes,  like  the  hackneyed  orators,  for  I 
endure  you  while  you  speak  a  little,  on  account  of 
Hermes  here. 

38.  Plut.  I  ought  perhaps  to  have  made  a  really 
long  speech,  since  I  have  been  accused  of  so  much  by 
you.  However,  consider  whether  I  have  injured  you  in 
anything,  as  you  say,  though  I  was  the  occasion  of  all 
your  greatest  pleasures,  honour  and  front  seats  and 
garlands  and  the  rest  of  a  luxurious  life,  and  you  were 
stared  at  and  praised  and  admired  on  my  account.  But 
if  you  have  suffered  any  harm  from  flatterers,  I  am 
guiltless  towards  you.  But  I  have  rather  been  wronged 
in  this  by  you,  because  you  threw  me  so  contemptuously 
to  accursed  men,  where  they  were  praising  and  cajoling 
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me  and  plotting  against  me  in  every  way.  And  at  last 
you  said  that  I  betrayed  you,  but  on  the  contrary  I 
myself  would  accuse  you,  having  been  chased  away  by 
you  in  every  way  and  thrust  headlong  out  of  the  house. 
Consequently  instead  of  a  soft  tunic  the  most  honourable 
Poverty  has  put  on  you  this  leather  jerkin.  And  so 
Hermes  here  is  witness  how  I  besought  Zeus  not  to 
come  any  more  to  you  who  are  so  evilly  disposed 
towards  me. 

39.  Herm.  Well,  you  see  now,  Plutus,  what  he 
has  become  ?  So  live  with  him  cheerfully.  And  do 
you  dig  as  you  are,  and  you  bring  up  Treasure  to  his 
shovel,  for  he  will  answer  you  when  you  shout  at  him. 

Tim.  I  must  obey,  Hermes,  and  grow  rich  again, 
for  what  could  any  one  do,  when  the  gods  constrain 
him  ?  Only,  consider  into  what  troubles  you  are  casting 
me,  luckless  creature,  since,  passing  my  time  till  now 
most  happily,  I  shall  find  gold,  though  I  have  done  no 
wrong,  and  shall  receive  such  great  cares. 

40.  Herm.  Endure  it,  Timon,  for  my  sake,  even 
if  it  is  hard  and  not  to  be  borne,  in  order  that  those 
flatterers  may  burst  with  envy.  But  I  will  fly  away 
over  Etna  into  heaven. 

Plut.  He  has  gone,  as  it  seems,  for  I  conjecture 
it  by  the  whirring  of  his  wings,  but  do  you  remain  here, 
for,  when  I  have  gone,  I  will  send  up  to  you  Treasure. 
Nay,  rather  go  on  digging.  I  say  to  you,  Treasure  of 
gold,  listen  to  Timon  here  and  offer  yourself  to  him  to 
take  up.  Delve,  Timon,  driving  in  deep  strokes.  But 
I  will  withdraw  from  you  both. 

41.  Tim.  Shovel,  come,  make  yourself  strong 
now  and  do  not  grow  weary  summoning  Treasure  forth 
out  of  the  depths  into  the  light.     0  Zeus,  god  of 
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portents,  and  dear  Corybants,  and  Hermes,  god  of  gain, 
whence  is  so  great  a  hoard  of  gold  ?  Are  these  things 
a  dream  ?  At  least  I  fear  that  I  shall  find  ashes  when 
I  wake.  But  yet  it  is  stamped  gold,  ruddy,  heavy,  and 
most  delightful  in  appearance. 

"  0  gold,  most  beautiful  thing  for  mortals  to  handle  ! " 
For  you  shine  like  glowing  fire  both  by  night  and 
day.  Come,  dearest  and  best  beloved !  Now  am  I 
persuaded  that  even  Zeus  once  became  gold.  For 
what  maiden  would  not  receive  with  her  apron  spread 
wide  so  beautiful  a  lover  flowing  in  through  the  roof? 

42.  Oh,  Midas  and  Croesus  and  you  votive 
offerings  in  Delphi,  how  trifling  it  seems  you  were 
compared  to  Timon  and  Timon's  wealth,  to  whom  not 
even  the  king  of  the  Persians  is  equal.  0  shovel  and 
most  beautiful  jerkin,  it  is  becoming  to  hang  you  up  as 
a  votive  offering  to  Pan  here.  But  I  myself  having 
bought  all  the  surrounding  property,  having  built  a 
little  tower  over  the  treasure,  sufficient  for  me  alone  to 
dwell  in,  intend  when  I  die  to  have  the  same  even  for  a 
tomb.  But  let  this  be  decreed  and  be  passed  into  law 
for  the  rest  of  my  life,  exclusiveness  and  strangeness 
and  contempt  for  every  one,  and  friend  or  guest  or 
comrade  or  altar  of  Pity  the  greatest  rubbish,  and  to 
feel  compassion  for  any  one  who  weeps  or  to  succour 
any  one  who  begs,  lawlessness  and  subversion  of 
morality.  But  my  way  of  life  solitary  as  is  the  wolves', 
and  Timon  my  only  friend. 

43.  But  let  all  the  rest  be  enemies  and  conspirators, 
and  let  it  be  pollution  to  approach  any  of  them.  And 
if  I  merely  see  any  one,  let  the  day  be  a  day  of 
mourning.  And  let  them  be  in  no  wise  different  in 
my  eyes  from  figures  of  stone  or  bronze.    And  let  me 
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neither  receive  a  herald  from  them  nor  pour  out  libations 
for  a  truce.  But  let  the  desert  be  the  boundary-line 
between  us,  and  let  tribesmen  and  clansmen  and  demes- 
men  and  fatherland  itself  be  cold  and  profitless  names 
and  ways  of  courting  popularity  from  foolish  men. 
And  let  Timon  be  rich  alone  and  despise  every  one, 
and  live  in  luxury  all  by  himself,  having  got  rid  of 
flattery  and  vulgar  compliments.  And  let  him  sacrifice 
to  the  gods  and  feast  all  by  himself,  with  his  dwelling 
neighbour  and  adjoining  to  himself  alone,  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  rest.  And  let  it  be  decreed  that  he 
himself  shall  hold  his  hand,  if  he  shall  have  to  die,  and 
bring  a  garland  for  himself. 

44.  And  let  his  best-liked  name  be  Man-hater, 
and  the  marks  of  his  nature  an  evil  humour  and 
harshness  and  boorishness  and  anger  and  unsociable- 
ness.  And  if  I  were  to  see  anyone  perishing  in  a  fire 
and  beseeching  me  to  quench  it,  to  quench  it  with 
pitch  and  oil ;  and  if  the  river  were  to  carry  anyone 
away  in  winter,  and  he,  stretching  out  his  hands  should 
implore  me  to  take  hold  of  them,  to  thrust  away  this 
man  too,  ducking  him  head-first,  so  that  he  wrould  not 
be  able  to  put  his  head  out  again.  For  it  is  thus  that 
they  would  get  their  fair  requital.  Timon,  son  of 
Echecratides  of  the  deme  of  Collytus,  introduced  this 
decree,  and  the  same  Timon  put  the  vote  of  it  to  the 
assembly.  Well,  let  this  decree  be  passed  by  us,  and 
let  us  abide  by  it  manfully. 

45.  However,  I  should  consider  it  of  great 
moment  that  these  things  should  become  known  some- 
how to  everybody ; — the  fact,  I  mean,  that  I  am 
excessively  rich,  for  the  matter  would  be  as  good  as 
hanging  for  them.    And  yet,  what  is  this  ?    Dear  me  ! 
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What  swiftness  !  They  are  running  together  from  all 
quarters,  dusty  and  panting,  having  scented  the  gold,  I 
know  not  how.  So  shall  I  go  up  on  to  this  hill  and 
drive  them  away  with  the  stones,  pelting  them  from 
vantage  ground,  or  are  we  to  break  the  law  so  far  as  to 
converse  with  them  this  once,  that  they  may  be  the 
more  vexed,  when  they  are  despised  ?  I  think  this  is 
even  better.  So  let  us  receive  them  now,  waiting  for 
them  here  Come,  let  me  see,  who  is  this  first  one  of 
them  ?  Gnathonides  the  flatterer,  who  lately  offered 
me  a  halter  when  I  asked  for  a  loan,  though  he  had 
often  vomited  whole  casks-full  at  my  house.  But  he  did 
well  to  come,  for  he  will  have  cause  to  lament  before 
the  others. 

46.  Gnath.  Did  I  not  say  that  the  gods  would 
not  disregard  the  good  Timon  ?  Well  met,  Timon, 
handsomest  and  pleasantest  and  most  genial  of  men  ! 

Tim.  Yes,  and,  by  Zeus,  you  too  are  well  met, 
Gnathonides,  most  greedy  of  all  vultures  and  most 
accursed  of  men. 

Gnath.  You  were  ever  fond  of  a  jest  !  But  where 
is  the  banquet  ?  I  have  come  to  teach  you  a  new  song 
of  the  latest  dithyrambs. 

Tim.  But  you  will  be  made  to  sing  elegies  very 
pathetically  by  this  shovel. 

Gnath.  What  is  this  ?  You  strike  me,  Timon  ? 
Heracles  !  Oh,  oh  !  I  summon  you  to  the  Court  of  the 
Areopagus  for  unlawful  wounding. 

Tim.  Look  you,  if  you  are  still  a  little  slow  I  shall 
be  summoned  very  soon  for  murder  too. 

Gnath.  No,  don't !  But  do  you  at  least  heal  the 
wound  by  spreading  a  little  gold  on  it.  For  the  drug  is 
wonderfully  good  at  stopping  blood. 
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Tim.    Are  you  still  lingering  ? 

Gnath.  I  will  go,  but  you  will  not  get  off  so  easily 
for  having  become  so  boorish  instead  of  a  good  fellow. 

Tim.  Who  is  this  who  is  approaching,  the  bald 
man?  Philiades,  the  most  accused  of  all  parasites. 
But  he,  having  got  a  whole  estate  from  me,  and  two 
talents  as  dowry  for  his  daughter,  the  reward  of  his 
flattery,  because  he  alone  praised  my  singing  excessively, 
when  all  the  rest  were  silent,  swearing  that  I  was 
more  musical  than  wild  swans,  when  he  saw  me  lately 
in  sickness,  and  I  approached  him  asking  for  help,  the 
fine  fellow  gave  me  a  thrashing  into  the  bargain. 

48.  Phil.  Fie,  what  shamelessness !  Now  do 
you  recognise  Timon?  Is  Gnathonides  a  friend  and 
boon-companion  now  ?  So  this  fellow  has  suffered 
justly  for  his  ingratitude.  But  we  who  were  long  ago 
your  intimate  friends,  and  were  boys  with  you,  and 
fellow-demesmen,  nevertheless  observe  moderation,  lest 
we  should  seem  to  be  pushing  ourselves  forward.  Well 
met,  master,  and  avoid  these  accursed  flatterers,  who 
are  flatterers  at  your  board  only,  but  in  everything  else 
are  no  better  than  crows*.  No  trust  must  be  put  any 
longer  in  any  of  the  people  of  to-day.  But  I,  as  I  was 
bringing  you  a  talent,  that  you  might  have  it  to  use  for 
your  pressing  needs,  heard  on  the  way  when  I  was 
already  quite  close  that  you  were  rich  with  quite  an 
overwhelming  fortune.  So  I  have  come  to  give  you  this 
caution.  And  yet  you,  being  so  wise,  will  perhaps  not 
need  any  words  from  me,  since  you  could  give  even 
Nestor  the  most  fitting  advice. 

*  There  is  a  play  of  words  on  /co\a£  a  parasite  and  n6pa£  a  crow 
(taken  as  type  of  a  greedy  bird). 
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Tim.  These  things  shall  be  so,  Philiades.  Only 
come  close,  and  I  will  teach  you  wisdom  with  my  shovel. 

Phil.  0  good  people,  I  have  had  my  skull  broken 
by  this  thankless  fellow,  because  I  was  for  advising  him 
what  was  proper. 

49.  Tim.  See,  here  comes  third  the  orator 
Demeas,  with  a  decree  in  his  right  hand,  and  vowing 
that  he  is  my  kinsman.  This  fellow  having  paid  out  of 
my  purse  in  one  day  sixteen  talents — for  he  had  been 
comdemned  and  put  in  prision  for  not  paying,  and  I  in 
compassion  set  him  free — when  he  lately  drew  the  lot  to 
distribute  the  theatre-dole  in  the  tribe  of  Erectheus  and 
I  went  to  him  to  ask  for  my  portion,  said  that  he  did 
not  recognise  me  as  a  citizen. 

50.  Dem.  Well  met,  Timon,  the  great  blessing  of 
your  race,  the  stay  of  Athens,  the  bulwark  of  Greece. 
Look  you  now,  the  people  in  assembly  and  both  the 
councils  have  long  been  waiting  for  you.  But  first  hear 
the  decree  which  I  have  registered  on  your  behalf : 
"  Inasmuch  as  Timon,  the  son  of  Echecratides  of  the 
deme  of  Collytus,  a  man  not  only  of  all  accomplish- 
ments,* but  also  wise  as  in  no  other  man  in  Greece,  has 
through  all  time  continued  conferring  the  greatest 
benefits  on  the  city,  and  has  won  victories  for  boxing 
and  wrestling  and  running  at  Olympia  in  one  day,  and 
with  a  team  of  full-grown  coursers  and  with  a  pair  of 
colts  " 

Tim.  But  I  never  went  to  Olympia  even  as  a 
spectator. 

Dem.    What  then  ?    You  shall  go  to  them  as  a 
state  deputy  later  on.     But  it  is  better  that  much  of 
this  kind  of  thing  should  be  put  in  as  a  preamble.  And 
*  Ka\os  K&yatio?  came  to  be  used  as  =  "a  perfect  gentleman." 
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he  also  distinguished  himself  last  year  in  the  city's 
defence  at  Acharnae  and  cut  down  two  morae  of 
Peloponnesians  " 

51.  Tim.  What?  Why,  I  was  not  even  enrolled 
on  the  conscription-list  because  of  my  poverty. 

Dem.  You  speak  of  your  own  acts  modestly,  but 
wTe  should  be  ungrateful  if  we  forgot.  "  And  moreover 
both  in  passing  decrees  and  serving  on  the  council,  and 
as  general,  he  has  conferred  no  small  benefit  on  the 
city.  On  all  these  grounds,  let  it  be  decreed  by  the 
council  and  the  people  and  the  body  of  jurors  by  their 
tribes  and  by  the  demes  individually  and  collectively 
to  set  up  a  statue  of  Timon  in  gold  by  the  side  of  Athena 
on  the  acropolis,  having  a  thunder-bolt  in  his  right 
hand,  and  seven  rays  on  his  head,  and  to  crown  him 
with  golden  crowns  and  for  the  crowns  to  be  proclaimed 
by  herald  to-day  at  the  new  Dionysian  tragedies — for 
the  Dionysia  must  be  kept  to-day  on  his  account. — 
Demeas  the  orator  proposed  the  resolution,  being  next 
of  kin  and  pupil,  for,  in  fact,  Timon  is  the  best  orator 
and  whatever  else  he  cares  to  be." 

52.  Here  is  your  decree.  And  I  wished  to  bring 
you  my  son  also,  whom  I  have  named  Timon  after  your 
name. 

Tim.  How,  Demeas  ?  For  you  have  not  even 
married  a  wife,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Dem.  But  I  will  marry,  if  god  permit,  at  the  new 
year  and  will  get  a  child,  and  the  offspring — for  it  will 
be  a  boy- — I  have  already  called  Timon. 

Tim.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  any  longer 
be  able  to  marry,  fellow,  since  you  have  got  such  a  blow 
from  me. 
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Dem.  Oh  !  .  .  .  What  is  this  ?  Are  you  aiming 
at  a  tyranny,  Timon,  and  beating  the  free-born,  when 
you  are  not  fully  free-born  yourself,  nor  a  citizen  ? 
But  you  shall  soon  pay  the  penalty,  and  amongst  other 
things  because  you  set  fire  to  the  acropolis. 

53.  Tim.  But  the  acropolis  has  not  been  set  on 
fire,  you  vile  follow,  so  you  are  proved  a  lying  informer. 

Dem.  But  you  are  also  rich  from  having  dug 
through  the  well  of  the  temple-treasury. 

Tim.  But  ,  this  has  not  been  dug  through,  so  even 
this  story  of  yours  is  incredible. 

Dem.  It  will  be  dug  through  by  and  by.  And  you 
have  what  is  in  it  already. 

Tim.    Then  take  another  blow. 

Dem.    Oh,  my  midriff ! 

Tim.  Don't  bawl !  For  I  will  even  lay  a  third  on 
you.  Since  I  should  be  altogether  ridiculous  having  cut 
down  two  Lacedaemonian  morae  without  arms,  and  not 
having  crushed  one  wretched  mannikin.  For  I  should 
have  been  victorious  at  Olympia  in  boxing  and  wrestling 
to  no  purpose. 

54.  But  what  is  this  ?  Is  not  this  Thrasycles  the 
philosopher  ?  It  is  no  other.  At  any  rate  he  is  coming 
with  his  beard  floating  out  and  his  eyebrows  raised  and 
muttering  superciliously  to  himself,  looking  like  a  Titan, 
with  the  hair  on  his  forehead  brushed  back,  a  very 
Boreas  or  Triton,  such  as  Zeuxis  painted.  This  fellow 
who,  neat  in  his  attire  and  sober  in  his  gait  and  decent 
in  the  fall  of  his  cloak,  in  the  morning  goes  through 
countless  maxims  about  virtue,  and  blames  those  who 
delight  in  pleasure  and  praises  contentment  with  little, 
whenever  he  comes  after  bathing  to  the  banquet  and 
the  slave  holds  out  to  him  a  large  goblet — but  he 
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delights  especially  in  the  least-watered  wine-as  if 
Wng  drunk  down  the  water  of  Lethe,  he  displays  just 
the  opposite  conduct  to  those  speeches  of  the  morning 
snatching  from  others  the  savouries  like  a  kite,  and 
Sffi*  neighbour,  getting  his  heard  ful  o  sauce 
wallowing  in  it  like  a  dog,  stooping  over  the  table,  as 
7 2g  to  find  virtue  in  the  dishes,  carefully  wiping 
L .plates  clan  with  his  fore-finger,  so  that  he  may  not 
leave  even  a  little  of  the  garlic  sauce 

55     Always  grumbling,  even  if  he  alone  of  the 
company  gets  the  whole  of  the  pancake  or  the  pig,  or 
TaCer  I  good  for  gluttony  and  greed  dr^en  and 
fall  of  wine,  not  merely  to  the  point  of  singing ;and 
dancing  but  even  of  abuse  and  rage  besides.    And  much 
taT Z  his  cups,  at  that  time  more  than  ever  about 
tempe  ance  and  propriety.    And  these  things  he  says 
wTen  he  is  already  in  a  bad  way  with  the  unmixed  wine 
Id  stuttering  ridiculously.    Then  vomiting  after  this 
And  at  last  people  take  him  up  and  carry  him  out  of 
the  banquet,"  homing  on  to  the  flute-girl .  ^ J  both 
hands    However,  even  when  sober,  he  would  yield  fust 
Sfto  no  one  as  regards  either  lying  or  ^pudence 

01  avarice     But  even  of  flatterers  he  is  the  first  and 

himself  most  readily,  and  quackery  precedes 

2  and  Bhamelessness  follows  close  after,  and  he  is  an 
Sutely  omniscient  creature  and  perfect  m  all  points 
and  Really  finished.  Therefore  he  shall  have  cause 
to  lam  nt  a/no  distant  date,  for  being  a  good  man 
mat Tt'his?    Dear  me,  you  *  seem  late  m  arriving, 

Thra5TleTHBAS.  I  have  not  come  in  the  same  spirit 
as  jSt  of  these  men,  Timon,  like  those  who,  lost  m 

*  fifilv  ethic  dative. 
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admiration  at  your  wealth,  have  run  together  in  the 
hope  of  silver  and  gold  and  costly  banquets,  to  make 
a  display  of  flattery  in  all  its  power  against  a  man  such 
as  you  are,  simple  and  inclined  to  share  your  possessions 
with  others.  For  you  know  that  bread  is  good  enough 
diet  for  me,  and  the  most  pleasant  savoury,  thyme  or 
cress  or,  if  I  should  ever  be  inclined  for  luxury,  a  little 
salt.  And  my  drink  the  fount  of  seven  springs.  And 
this  cloak  is  better  in  my  eyes  than  the  purple  which 
you  wish  for.  For  gold  seems  to  me  no  more  precious 
than  the  pebbles  on  the  beach,  But  I  am  come  for 
your  own  sake,  that  this  most  evil  and  invidious 
possession,  wealth,  may  not  destroy  you,  which  has 
often  proved  the  occasion  to  many  of  incurable  mis- 
fortunes. For  if  you  would  listen  to  me,  you  will,  best 
of  all,  throw  it  altogether  into  the  sea,  being  in  no  wise 
necessary  to  a  man  who  is  virtuous  and  able  to  see  the 
riches  of  philosophy.  But  not  into  the  deep  parts, 
my  good  sir,  but  having  gone  in  as  far  as  your  middle, 
a  little  before  the  place  where  the  waves  break,  when 
only  I  see  you. 

57.  But  if  you  do  not  wish  to  do  this,  convey  it 
out  of  your  house  with  speed  in  another  and  better 
way,  not  having  allowed  even  an  obol  to  yourself, 
distributing  it  to  all  who  ask,  to  one  five  drachmae,  and 
to  another  a  mina,  and  to  another  half  a  talent.  But 
if  any  one  were  a  philosopher,  he  would  be  entitled  to 
take  a  two-fold  or  three-fold  share.  But  as  for  me — 
and  yet  I  do  not  ask  for  myself,  but  in  order  that  I  may 
give  a  share  to  those  of  my  companions  who  petition 
me — it  is  sufficient  if  you  should  give  me  this  wallet, 
when  you  have  filled  it,  which  does  not  even  hold 
two  Aeginetan  medimni.    But  the  man  who  studies 
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philosophy  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  little  and  moderate, 
and  not  to  have  ambitions  beyond  his  wallet. 

Tim.  I  praise  this  in  you,  Thrasycles.  Anyhow, 
instead  of  your  wallet,  if  it  seems  good  to  you,  give  me 
your  head  and  I  will  fill  it  with  whacks,  measuring 
them  out  with  my  shovel. 

Thras.  Democracy  and  laws,  we  are  struck  by 
this  accursed  fellow  in  a  city  which  is  free  ! 

Tim.  Why  are  you  angry,  sirrah  ?  I  have  not 
cheated  you,  have  I  ?  And  see,  I  will  throw  in  four 
choenixes  above  the  measure. 

58.  But  what  is  this?  They  are  coming  together 
in  great  numbers.  The  famous  Blepsias  and  Laches 
and  Gnipho  and  absolutely  the  whole  crew  of  fellows 
who  are  going  to  pay  for  it.  So  why  should  I  not  go  up 
on  to  this  rock  and  give  my  shovel,  which  has  been  hard 
at  work  a  long  time,  a  little  rest,  and  having  gathered 
as  many  stones  as  possible  hail  them  down  myself  from 
a  distance  at  them  ? 

Bleps.    Do  not  throw,  Timon,  for  we  will  go  away. 

Tim.  But  not  without  bloodshed  and  wounds  at 
any  rate. 


